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Rubi Hills, had engagements of some sort with the insur- 
gents, failed to entrap Maceo, and came back to Havana, 
where many wounded Spanish officers and men have been 
arriving. He has now taken the field again, but his plans 
are not revealed. There have been reports of disagree- 
ment among the insurgent leaders, but they are probably 
without foundation. Consul-General Lee, who has re- 
turned to this country, has made his report to the Presi- 
dent, recommending, it is said, the recognition by the 
United States of Cuban independence. This rumor has 
increased indignation in Spain against the United States. 
President Cleveland continues faithfully to maintain the 
policy of neutrality to which this country is bound by the 
law of nations. Spain is evidently at the end of her 
wits about the insurrection. Women are selling their 
jewels in order to provide the government with money, 
which it has succeeded with great difficulty in getting in 
sufficient quantities to meet present demands. The 
wretched war has gone on now for nearly two years. It 
seems that it must close soon from sheer exhaustion, but 
no one can tell when it will end. The passion of hate is 
not only tenacious but fertile in inventions. 



Secretary of War Lamont has just made his annual report. 
The expenditures of the department for the year ended 
June 30 last were $51,803,298.62. The appropriations 
for the current year are $54,044,244.20. The number of 
enlisted men on October 31 was 25,426. He again rec- 
ommends the reorganization of the infantry on the three 
battalion regiment plan. He claims that there is pressing 
need for more artillerists to man the new batteries in the 
defensive works. The health of the troops has been ex- 
ceptionally good, that of the cadets at West Point excep- 
tionally bad on occount of the use of unfiltered water. 
Officers of the army have given instruction in 106 schools 
and^ colleges during the year. 9760 students have at- 
tended the infantry drills, and 1376 the artillery. The 
system has made steady progress, he reports. The gen- 
eral government ought to make appropriations to put the 
national guard on a better footing. The guard now num- 
bers 111,887 men. The development of the sea coast 
defences is going steadily forward. Work has progressed 
during the year on the battlefield parks at Chattanooga, 
Gettysburg, Suiloh and Antietam. 

The Behring Sea claims commission is sitting at Victo- 
ria, B. C. The British claims for damages have all been 
filed before it and are now being examined. 



There is still time for ministers to get literature for 
preparation of sermons for Peace Sunday, the 20th 
inst. Send a few stamps to pay postage. 



CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 

Boston, Nov. 23, 1896. 
Hon. Richard Olney, Secretary of State. 

Dear Sir — The Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society at their regular meeting today instructed us 
to convey to you an expression of their profound gratifica- 
tion that an agreement has at last been reached by which 
the entire question of the Venezuela and British Guiana 
boundary is to be referred to peaceful, impartial, judicial 
arbitration. The Board feels that this grand consumma- 
tion is due in large measure to the signal ability, the clear 
insight and the patient firmness with which since January 
last you as Secretary of State have conducted the diplo- 
matic correspondence regarding the subject, in which you 
have so fully represented and clearly interpreted the 
earnest wish of the great body of the American people. 

The Board, further, ventures to express the hope that 
the negotiations for a permanent treaty, providing for 
judicial arbitration, between the United .States and Great 
Britain, which have already made such hopeful progress, 
may be pushed to a like happy consummation before the 
close of the present administration. The Venezuela 
agreement has, it seems to us, removed the last remain- 
ing objection to such a treaty and left the minds of the 
people in a most excellent mood to receive it. Our ob- 
servation leads us to believe that the conclusion of such 
a treaty is not only demanded by the intelligent citizen- 
ship of both nations, but that it will be enthusiastically 
welcomed as a most fitting expression of the conviction 
of the whole English-speaking people that their highest 
welfare, both material and moral, demands that their re- 
lations be put upon a basis to assure permanent peace. 

We beg you to accept our sincere respect. 

Robert Treat Paine, President. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 



Department of State, ) 
Washington, Nov. 27, 1896. / 
Messrs. Robert Treat Paine, President, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary, 
The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

I have the honor to acknowledge your note of the 23d 
instant, and to express my appreciation of the compli- 
mentary terms in which you speak of the settlement of 
the Venezuela and British Guiana boundary question. 
Very truly yours, Richard Olney. 



Subscribe for the Advocate of Peace. 



MILITARY MEN AND WAR. 

Considerable surprise was expressed at the time of the 
Peace meetings recently held at Buda-Pesth that General 
Tiirr, who has been all his life a military man, should now 
be in the ranks of peace men and chosen as president of a 
peace congress. Because of this expression, he published 
in the "Oriental and Hungarian Review" for the 4th of 
October, the following extremely valuable article set- 
ting forth his reasons for the course which he has taken : 

" I have passed the fiftieth anniversary of my entrance 
upon the military career. I was enrolled in 1842, and 
during this period of more than half a century I have 
taken part in many campaigns and a long series of battles. 
I have seen many nations engaged in war, I have seen 
the horrors and massacres of battle-fields in all their 
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forms. The Furies have performed their most repulsive 
evolutions under my very eyes. And people are aston- 
ished that the thought of war makes me tremble ? But it 
causes me to see the most horrible visions ; it awakens in 
my soul the most atrocious and dreadful memories of 
my career. 

In May 1860, under the beautiful blue sky of Italy, we 
were marching with the Thousand of Garibaldi towards 
Palermo. Near the village of Partenico I noticed that 
the men of the van-guard stopped as if nailed to the 
ground. They were looking at a dozen Bourbon soldiers 
and a pack of dogs which were devouring their corpses. 
I approached and was seized with horror when I dis- 
covered that the bodies of the soldiers were roasted. 
General Garibaldi burst out in violent imprecations. He 
pushed his troops rapidly forward. He was in a hurry 
to enter Partenico. The population received him with 
enthusiastic acclamations. But the General remained 
gloomy and cried out in a voice raging with anger : ' I 
have just witnessed a barbarous scene. The champions 
of liberty have never fought against their fellows in a 
manner so unworthy, so inhuman.' The people of Par- 
tenico listened in silence to the violent reproaches of 
the General. Finally one of them came forward and 
broke the silence: 'We recognize that we have acted 
unworthily, but before condemning us, General, hear 
what has taken place. If not an excuse it will at least 
be an explanation of our deed.' 

The people conducted us toward a group of four or five 
small houses and showed us there women and children ly- 
ing in heaps, burned 4x> a coal. ' This is what those Bour- 
bon soldiers did ! They chased the women and children into 
these houses, shut them in and then set Are to the houses. 
The unfortunates uttered piercing cries, but the soldiers 
guarded all the exits and let nobody out. When we ar- 
rived at the spot, the unfortunates were burned to death, 
roasted under the very eyes of the soldiers. Exasperated 
with just indignation we fell upon those ogres and 
avenged the unfortunate and innocent victims. We have 
simply treated the monstsrs as they treated our wives and 
children.' 

I had an indescribable pang of heart. In my anger I 
cursed those who had vitiated the people and inspired in 
them such bestial instincts. Since that day those roasted 
corpses have never ceased to haunt my spirit. After the 
most stubbornly contested battles I kept in control the 
furies. I watched rigorously to see that enemies when 
once disarmed should be treated with all the leniency 
possible. Everywhere I exhorted the leaders to look after 
the education of the people, and to appease their hatred 
and soften their fury. I gave my soldiers the most ex- 
plicit orders to abstain from all cruelty, from all excess, to 
treat with forbearance even the most stubborn enemies. 
On the" Continent it was the priests who made a virtue of 
exciting the people against us, of preaching hatred, of 
provoking acts of barbarity against the friends of Italian 
unity. But off the field of battle I did not allow a hand 
to be raised against a priest. I had them given all the hon- 
ors due to their station. I did not try to terrorize them. 
I preferred to have recourse to words of conciliation and 
appeasement in order to gain them to the national cause. 
We advanced upon Naples and we finished in six 
months the great work of the unity of the Italians. The 
troops of the King of Piedmont came to Volturne and an- 
nexation was voted. One evening 1 fouDd myself alone 



with Garibaldi. The General, as his habit was, looked at 
the sky for a long time. ' My dear friend,' he said sud- 
denly, ' this work is only half done. God knows how 
much blood it will still cost before we are permitted to see 
Italy united.' 

' It is possible,' I said, ' but nevertheless you have rea- 
son to be proud of the great results which you have 
brought about in six months. But these horrible effu- 
sions of blood might be prevented. If the sovereigns and 
peoples of the European states could come to an agree- 
ment among themselves, could realize the dream which 
haunted the minds of Henry IV. and Queen Elizabeth of 
England, and which Sully has so admirably described — 
Who knows ! the noble King of France might perhaps 
have realized his sublime idea, — whose realization would 
have prevented torrents, seas of blood,— if he had not 
been assassinated by that base instrument of fanatics ! 
Well, we must realize this dream ; if we do not, we shall 
still have to witness frightful massacres which will deci- 
mate our unfortunate Europe. General, you have accom- 
plished splendid feats of arms. On you is it incumbent 
to lift up your voice in favor of peace. You have in- 
duced a people to have recourse to arms ; you ought to 
invite the peoples and the sovereigns to lay down their 
arms.' 

The next day the General put into my hands the Appeal 
which I had asked him to prepare. We sent off copies of 
it to the Powers. We published it in the press every- 
where, as far as possible. Whenever the occasion has 
seemed to me propitious, I have made haste to have this 
Appeal reprinted, and to recall to the Powers and the 
public the sublime dream of the immortal hero, his 
thoughts inspired by an ardent love for humanity. The 
present occasion seems to me particularly propitious. The 
apostles of peace have just met to give the crowning touch 
to this beautiful peace-festival of the Hungarian Millen- 
nium. We have heard speakers from all the parliaments, 
men officially authorized to speak in the name of the peo- 
ples, and all have spoken in favor of conciliation and 
peace. 

In the midst of the conservative currents which prevail 
or tend to prevail in several countries, it will not be 
superfluous to remember that the so-called ' revolutionists' 
have been anything but reckless destroyers, that they have 
only wished to destroy the obstacles which were in the 
way of liberty and progress. 

The document dates from 1860, but it is far from being 
an anachronism. Quite the contrary. The armaments 
which Garibaldi describes as ruinous have multiplied ten- 
fold. They are more ruinous than ever. The General 
speaks of the ruin which a naval battle must bring, and 
yet he had no knowledge of the formidable marine engines 
of modern warfare, the torpedoes and shells each one of 
which costs sixty thousand florins. And if Garibaldi 
attributes to the sovereigns of his time pacific dispositions, 
their desires for peace were far from being as ardent as 
are now almost daily expressed by the august sovereigns 
of Europe. 

Everything in this appeal which seemslike an anachro- 
nism is at bottom only an argument whose force has been 
increased by events almost to the point where it is un- 
recognizable. I arfi going to reprint it in extenso, without 
omitting a word, for it contains not a single unjust ex- 
pression, which ought to be retracted, or which couid 
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wound the feelings of any one. Those to whom refer- 
ence is made in a covert way are to-day, perhaps, the 
first to recognize the fundamental idea of the Appeal. 

The following, then, is the Appeal of Garibaldi. His 
memorandum was at that time a voice in the desert, to- 
day it is a testament. In hoc signo vinces : 

' Of the present state of Europe, and what she might 
be in the interests of governments and peoples. 

' It is clear to all intelligences that Europe is far from 
being in a state which is normal and advantageous to her 
populations. France, which, without contradiction, occu- 
pies the first rank among the European powers, keeps six 
hundred thousand soldiers under arms, one of the first 
fleets of the world, and an immense number of employds 
for the sake of internal security. England has not the 
same number of soldiers, but a superior fleet and perhaps 
a larger number of employes for the sake of the security 
of her remote possessions. Russia and Prussia, in order 
to maintain their equilibrium, find it necessary to support 
immense armies. The secondary states, if only from a 
spirit of imitation and to keep up appearances, are 
obliged to keep themselves proportionately on the same 
footing. I shall not speak of Austria and the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Finally, it may reasonably be asked, Why this agitated 
and violent state of Europe ? Everybody is speaking of 
civilization and progress ! It seems to me that, with the 
exception of the matter of luxury, we do not differ much 
from the primitive times when men tore each other in 
pieces for the sake of prey. We pass our time in continu- 
ally menacing one another ; while in Europe the great 
majority of men of intelligence and good sense under- 
stand perfectly that this poor life might be passed with- 
out this perpetual condition of mutual menace and hos- 
tility and without the necessity — which seems imposed by 
fate upon the peoples through some secret and invisible 
enemy of humanity — of killing one another with so much 
science and refinement. 

For example, let us make a supposition. Let us sup- 
pose that Europe consisted of a single state. Who would 
dream of creating trouble within it ? Who would think, I 
ask, of disturbing the peace of Europe — this sovereign of 
the world? In this supposed case, there would be no 
more army, no more navy, and those immense sums 
wrested almost always from people in poverty and wretch- 
edness and wasted in unproductive and ruinous ways 
would be turned to their advantage in a colossal develop- 
ment of industry, in the improvement of highways and 
railroads, in the building of bridges, in the construction of 
canals, in the foundation of public institutions, in the open- 
ing of schools, which would relieve from their poverty and 
ignorance so many poor creatures who, in all the countries 
of the world, no matter what their degree of civilization, 
are condemned to the degradation of both soul and body, 
through the selfishness, the chicanery and the maladminis- 
tration of the privileged and powerful classes. 

Well, the realization of these social reforms depends 
just simply upon a powerful and generous initiative ; for, 
I ask, under what circumstances has Europe presented 
more chances of success for such humanitarian enter- 
prises ? Let us examine the situation as it is at this hour : 
In Russia, Alexander II. proclaiming the emancipation 
of the serfs ; in Italy, Victor-Emmanuel casting his 
sceptre on the field of battle and exposing his person to 
danger for the regeneration of a noble race and a great 



nation ; in England, a virtuous queen and a generous and 
wise nation giving its support enthusiastically to the 
cause of oppressed nationalities ; France, finally, called to 
be the arbiter of Europe, because of the concentration of 
her people, the valor of her soldiers, the recent prestige of 
the most brilliant period of her military history. 

Who, then, should take the initiative in this great 
work ? The country which has been foremost in political 
reform. The idea of a European confederation, — put 
forward by the head of the French empire, — which would 
spread security and happiness in the world, — is it not 
worth more than all those political combinations which 
daily excite and torment the poor people of Europe ? 

The thought of the frightful destruction which a single 
combat between the great navies of the Western powers 
would bring ought to chill with terror anyone who should 
merely think of ordering it, and perhaps no one will ever 
be base and reckless enough to take upon him the fear- 
ful responsibility of doing it. 

The rivalry which has existed between France and 
England from the fifteenth century up to our days, exists 
still, but with much less intensity now. This is to the 
glory of human progress. An agreement, therefore, be- 
tween the two greatest nations of Europe, an agreement 
whose aim would be the good of humanity, can no longer 
be set down among the Utopian dreams of philanthro- 
pists. Naturally, then, France and England must form 
the basis of a European confederation. Let France and 
England frankly and loyally join hands, and Italy, Spain , 
Portugal, Hungary, Belgium, Switzerland, Greece and 
Roumania will of their own accord, and indiscriminately 
so to speak, come and take their places about them. In 
a word, none of the divided and oppressed nationalities, 
the Slavic, Celtic, Germanic, Scandinavian races, gigantic 
Russia included, would wish to stand aloof from this 
political regeneration to which the genius of the century 
would call them. 

I well know that an objection naturally arises to the 
foregoing project. '• What shall be done with that great 
mass of men now employed in the armies and the mili- 
tary marine?" The answer is simple. At the same 
time that these masses would be disbanded, certain 
aggravating and hurtful institutions would be gotten rid 
of, and the sovereigns ceasing to be pre-occupied with 
ambitious schemes, conquests, war, destruction, would 
turn their attention to the creation of useful institutions 
and would even pass from the study of generalities to 
that of the condition of families and even of individuals. 

Furthermore, by the increase of industry, by the secur- 
ity of commerce, the merchant marine could at once give 
employment to all the active part of the military marine, 
and the large number of lines of labor opened up because 
of peace, cooperation and security would furnish Work for 
all this armed population were it double what it now is. 
War being thereafter almost impossible, armies would be- 
come useless. Perhaps it might not be useless to keep 
the people accustomed to their military training by means 
of national miltia, which would be always prepared to sup- 
press disorder and any ambitious scheme which might 
threaten to break the European compact. 

I greatly desire that my words may come to the 
knowledge of those to whom God has entrusted this holy 
mission of well doing, which they certainly will execute, 
prefering to false and passing greatness that true great- 
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ness which is founded on the love and gratitude of 
peoples. G. Garibaldi,' 

Naples, October, 1860. 

This then is the sentiment of this ' red revolutionist, 
this man whom the Reactionists decry because of his 
' subversive ' tendencies. He makes his appeal to the 
princes, he avoids everything which might provoke them, 
or wound them. He does not wish to conquer them ; 
he only asks that he may convince them by a descrip- 
tion of the beneficent attractions of peace and an expo- 
sition of the horrors of war. 

The ideas for which we struggled have been realized. 
Italy united, Hungary with a constitutional government, 
Roumania independent, Servia free, are so many legiti- 
mate members of the European- family Bismarck applying 
liberal ideas succeeded in creating the Germanic Union ; 
but wishing to give Germany a preponderating influence 
Prince Bismark has used and abused all parties, all 
nations, all statesmen and sovereigns. It is to him that 
the inextricable situation of Europe is due. In the soli- 
tude of his forest with what rage must he regard the 
cordiality of Russia and France ! 

We may justly boast of our ideas, we " revolutionists." 
We never excited one nation against another. We never 
preached mutual hatred or contempt among the different 
religious confessions. In the midst of our bloody wars 
we respected the priest who preached to the people the 
principles of Christian love. I must emphasize this at 
the present hour when certain gentlemen and dignitaries 
judge it fitting to kindle anew the hatreds of former times. 
In our age which is full of hatreds, in our atmosphere 
which is charged with electric currents, they deem it proper 
to preach a crusade against federation, which seeks only 
to propagate humanitarian ideas. 

I am fully convinced that these wicked attempts of an 
antiquated spirit will come to nothing. Those who are 
really the servants of the Lord, the preachers of the true 
religion, will not countenance them. I myself have kept 
this faith, in spite of so many bitter deceptions, for I 
always remember my old professor, good father Torma. 
The venerable old man often came to see me when I re- 
turned to Hungary. He was vicar in a village down on 
the Danube, and one day he came to see me when Canon 
Schuster, to-day the bishop and benefactor of the diocese 
of Vacz, was visiting me. We asked him how he was. 

' I am living in about my usual manner,' he said. ' In 
my community half the population is composed of prot- 
estants whose pastor has just g one away on vacation. 
He has entrusted to me his flock. Every Sunday I 
preach to them, and whem one of these good people die 
I bury him in the name of the Almighty.' 

I recommend this good father to the attention of the 
apostles of hatred met at Trent. I think that in the day 
of judgment he will have the advantage over those indi- 
viduals who would like to reenact St. Bartholomew and 
revive the Holy-Inquisition. I regret profoundly what 
has taken place in Turkey — the victims of the Christian 
and Mohamedan agitators. But we should have to wit- 
ness massacres infinitely more horrible, if the world should 
blind its eyes and listen to the inflamatory utterances of 
the Congress of Trent and of those affiliated with it. 
Let us be suspicious of fanatics and courtiers who have 
ruined sovereigns and will ruin peoples. They produce 
nothing but schism in religion and anarchism in politics." 

Buda-Pesth, October 2, 1896. 
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(CONCLUDED FROM NOVEMBER NUMBER.) 

Sect. IX. Of the Objections that may be advanced 
against the Design. 

I will first give an Answer to the Objections that may 
be offered against my Proposal: And in my next and 
last Section, I shall endeavour to shew some of the mani- 
fold Conveniences that would follow this European 
League, or Confederacy. 

The first of them is this, That the strongest and Rich- 
est Soveraignty will never agree to it, and if it should, 
there would be Danger of Corruption more than of Force 
one Time or other. I answer to the first Part, he is not 
stronger than all the rest, and for that Reason you should 
promote this, and compel him into it ; especially before 
he be so, for then, it will be too late to deal with such an 
one. To the last Part of the Objection, I say the Way 
is as open now as then ; and it may be the Number fewer, 
and as easily come at. However, if Men of Sense and 
Honour, and Substance, are chosen, they will either 
scorn the Baseness, or have wherewith to pay for the 
Knavery : At least they may be watch't so, that one may 
be a check upon the other, and all prudently limited by 
the Soveraignty they Represent. In all great Points, 
especially before a final Resolve, they may be obliged to 
transmit to their Principles, the Merits of such important 
Cases depending, and receive their last Instructions : 
which may be done in four and Twenty Days at the most, 
as the Place of their Session may be appointed. 

The Second is, That it ivill endanger an Effeminacy by 
sach a Disuse of the Trade of Soldiery ; That if there 
should be any Need jor it, upon any Occasion we should 
be at a Loss as they were in Holland in 72. 

There can be no Danger of Effeminacy, because each 
Soveraignty may introduce as temperate or Severe a 
Discipline in the Education of Youth, as they please, by 
low Living, and due Labour. Instruct them in Mechani- 
cal Knowledge, and in Natural Philosophy, by Opera- 
tion, which is the Honour of the German Nobility. This 
would make them Men : Neither Women nor Lyons : For 
Soldiers are t'other Extream to Effeminacy. But the 
Knowledge of Nature, and the useful as well as agreeable 
Operations of Art, give Men an Understanding of them- 
selves, of the World they are born into, how to be useful 
and serviceable, both to themselves and others: and how 
to save and help, not injure or destroy. The Knowledge 
of Government in General ; the particular Constitutions 
of Europe; and above all of his own Country, are very 
recommending Accomplishments. This fits him for the 
Parliament, and Council at Home, and the Courts of 
Princes and Services in the Imperial States abroad. At 
least, he is a good Common-Wealths-Man, and can be 
useful to the Publick, or retire, as there may be Occasion. 

To the other Part of the Objection, of being at a loss 
for Soldiery as they were in Holland in 72. The Propo- 
sal answers for it itself. One has War no more than the 
other ; and will be as much to seek upon Occasion. Nor 



